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studies of attempts to put moral development theory into practice are more reports from the field than tests of specific hypotheses and are therefore of limited value for the purposes of this paper. What they do show, however, are cognitive footholds for moral socialization that exist in the process of setting up and maintaining a rule-bound community. Much of this research is being done in classrooms, where activities can be monitored and directed in various ways. The Kohlbergian approach is based on values of equality ("taking a kid's point of view seriously"), participation ("giving kids the sense that they made, and own, the rules"), and fairness ("the consequences are the same for everyone"). These values and the rules by which they are operationalized introduce the cognitive dimension of behavior change that has been found to be important for understanding the development and reinforcement of mediating feelings that play a key role in the process of internalizing controls (Aronfreed 1969). The rules also provide an opportunity to induce children to bring their repertoire of moral reasoning competencies to bear on hard issues requiring real choices. Furthermore, the incentive of self-interest, both long- and short-term, is present in a rule-bound situation. In a real moral dilemma such as is often found in classroom situations, it is certainly plausible that the procedures invented by Kohlberg in order to test the effectiveness of moral development techniques do in fact socialize children into new moral behaviors by creating and testing possibilities for alternative responses.
What does this literature contribute to our analysis of family intervention for the purposes of rehabilitation? Aside from the implications of the existence of stages of moral development for questions of access and techniques in dealing with children, the concept of rule-bound behavior holds potential as a socialization technique. When operating properly, a rule-bound community engages both affect and intellect and focuses on both the consequences of behavior and the reasons for it. For example, a program run by Odyssey House, a group home facility for community-based corrections in New Hampshire, had responsibility for a live-in population of delinquents, most of whom had histories of violent behavior. In order for the group to function at all, rules were established that reversed the "hitting license" rules of the family. No violence was permitted, or occurred, under this regime. Instead, the rules specified an alternative mechanism (essentially an encounter group) that would be invoked at any time by any resident for any kind and intensity of complaint. The introduction of a set of rules governing all cases in the same way successfully suppressed normal behavioral patterns that were considered unacceptable (Straus 1978a).
The notion of a rule-bound group provides the beginnings of a technology for behavior modification, but only the beginnings. It lacks rigor and